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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Ar the door Clermont was met by.a little girl of four 
years old, the daughter of his landlady. As he was natu- 
rally fond of chiidren, and she was a fine girl, he had by 
kindness so attached her to him, that she had been inconso- 
lable for his loss; and when she saw him coming up the 
street had flown to meet him, exclaiming, O, O, Mr. Her- 
bert, how glad | is to see you, for mamma said how may be 
you wouldn’t never come back here any more, and I have 
crid almost all the times He caught the prattler in his 
arms, and kissed her cheek; while the briny fluid swelled 
to his eyes, and ran down his cheeks. Clermont was in- 
debted for two weeks board, and felt the full force of Mrs, 
Dan’s conjectures, which swelled his hcart with resent- 
ment; while the kindness of the child melted it to tender- 
ness; and he instantly forgave the mother’s suspicions from 
affection for the child. Don’t cry now, Mr. Herbert, said 
she, and I will be so good, and say my lesson, and sing 
Little Bo-peep for you, But I am very sick, Sophia, said 
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he, as he laid his head on the dining table. Then you must 
go to bed, said she, and take nasty stuff from the doctor; 
but mamma will give you some preserves after it, and I 
will stay with you, and Kate shall wait on you; but you 
must not die, as papa did. Would to God, said he mental- 
ly, that like his, my pilgrimage were over, and my head and 
heart at rest! for I seem to be forsaken by the whole world. 
Sophia now brought her doll, which he had given her; and 
sitting down by him on her little stool, began to undress it, 
and continued to consult him on the different parts of its at- 
tire; while he lay inan agony of mind and bedy, not to be 
described. The chill that shook his whole frame, now 
changed its appearance, and from deathly cold he became 
burning with fever, while the blood rushed through his 
veins with an impetuosity that could be compared to no- 
thing, he said, but the fury of the ocean the night of the 
shipwreck. But the bodily pain he endured was trifling, in 
comparison to that of his mind. This was the first indispo- 
sition he had ever experienced. Hitherto health had flush- 
ed his cheek, braced his nerves, and given elasticity to his 
limbs, which now seemed weights affixed to his body to 
bind him to his seat. Poverty too stared him in the face, 
with its greatest horror. Sick among strangers, and to 
whom he knew he was obnoxious; for the purity of his heart 
and the pi¢ty of his education had forbidden his associating 
with them, and Sophia was the only being in the house who, 
he knew, cared for him. Mrs. Dan was literally a woman 
of the world. She was a widow without fortune, but with 
pride enough to spend a large one. She had been defrauded 
by the world: adversity had steeied her heart against her fel- 
low creatures; yet she must live by them, and as long as 
they paid her well she was civil to them, but no longer. 
Her heart was a stranger to the delightful emotions of either 
humanity, or tenderness: pride was her prevailing principle. 
Clermont knew her character, and shuddered at continuing 
in her house one hour longer than he had money to pay for. 
In this situation of mind and body she found him, at her 
return from market; and judging that he had spent the 
night at an improper place, and had not yet recovered from 
his fit of inebriety, she called the child away, judiciously 
bathed his temples with vinegar, and requested his return to 
bed, which he mechanically obeyed; and would have fallen 
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into a deep sleep, had not the agitation of his mind prevented 
him. His cl.aa:ber was over the back parlour, and to avoid 
hearing what was passing, was impossible; so that he was 
compclied to be an unwiiling listener to the conversation of 
the dinner table, Hey-day! where’s the priesi! exclaimed 
Mr. D.; not at supper, breakfast, nor in all night! his sanctity 
don’t last. Mr. Herbert is sick, said Mrs. Lan. Oh ho! cri- 
ed Jackson, drunk at night, and sick in the morning: but, 
won’t he dine? Call him. The message came; but Clermont 
declined, saying he was too unwell to rise. Oh ho! a green 
sinner! cried Hoffman, an oid man, whose grey hairs would 
have commanded respect had not his conduct merited con- 
tempt—By and by he will get seasoned; one night’sdebauch 
won’t lay him up. Give him a good dish of coffee, Mrs. 
Dan, and he will do well enough. Mrs. Dan simpered, and 
the dinner passed; but no coffee came to Clermont, who lay 
in all the agony that pride, principle and poverty, jonied to 
sickness could produce. Had he had strength, he would 
have risen, and left the house, though where to go he knew 
not. But when he made the attempt, his aching head hung 
to the pillow, whiie his stiffened limbs refused to do their of- 
fice. In vain did Sophia call on him to speak to her; his 
tongue was nerveless, and his heart seemed swelled in his 
bosom. Kate, an old black wench who lived in the house, 
took the child away, thinking he was asleep. Night came: 
the family was again assembied to tea; when he was cailed 
for. Not up yet, cried Jackson, hey? dem’me this won’t do; 
one day is enough to recruit one night’s debauch. Call him, 
Kate; tell him I command his presence at the iea-table. Kate 
returned, he is asleep. Has he had any thing? said a stran- 
ger, who had been but two days in the house. No, sir, said 
Mrs. Dan, confused; when we went to him, he was fast 
asleep. That should be ascertained, ma’«m; he may be dead, 
or in too much agony to complain—may | go to him? It is 
not worth while, sir, said Miss Harriet; 1 dare say he will be 
well enough in the morning. Who, Ma’am, said the stran- 
ger, is this gentleman? I don’t know, sir; he has been here 
these eight months; but I only know what he told me. What 
was that Ma’am? That he was a stranger, sir, from England; 
and was waiting for letters: but none have come yet; so that 
Tam doubtful of him. He has paid hi. board weckty, till 
these last two; and I am afraid his money is low. Poor fel- 
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low! said the stranger, sympathetically. Poor devil! said 
Jackson; why don’t he go to the society of nabobs? There’s 
coal for you! QO, but he is too good for that, said Miss Har- 
riet; he is a philosopher, and has no idea of the wants that 
genteel people feel. Why, Lord, don’t you remember how 
he looked at me t’other night, when I tried to turn up jack 
that I might get the game, when I had only one to go, and 
the stake was a dollar? Well, I am glad he is found out at 
last; for I hate these good people. Every body is as good as 
they can be; but he wants to be better than common folks. 
ByG » Harriet, that is the most sensible speech I ever 
heard a woman make, Goodness is well enough to go to 
heaven by, but a d—d bad thing to get through the world 
with, said Hoffman—Unless a body had plenty of money, 
said Mrs. Dan, then it looks well enough. But we must do 
here as other folks do; and if Mr. Herbert is. better, he 
ought to be richer than other folks. Sophia now rushed in 
from the kitchen, crying for Mr. Herbert to have his tea; 
for he an’t naughty, mamma, said she. How do you know 
that, pretty one? suid the stranger, taking her on his lap. Be- 
cause he learns. me my lesson, and gives me books. But who 
taught you to read the books? said he. Why Mr. Herbert, 
to be sure, replied she; for when he comed here I didn’t 
know my A. &. C. But mamma said she would send me to 
school, only it cost so much money; and so Mr. Herbert 
said how I was his gurl; and he learned me to read, and say 
my prayers. Now I an’t afraid to go to bed, and stay in the 
dark, all by myself, for God won’t let any thing take me, 
for all what Harriet says about bugaboos; they only take 
naughty people like Mr. iéoffman. Why, Sophia, said 
Hoffman, who teld you I was naughtv? Nobody replied 
she. ‘Then, why do you say so? Because I heard you say 
naughty words, and tell stories. Why, what stories did I 
tell? Why, you said, one day when the shoemaker fetched 
your boots, you had no money, and then you had whole 
sight in your pocket; that was a story. And you don’t ne- 
ver give me no pennies, so you don’t. Hoffman frowned, 
bit his lips, forced a laugh, and walked out of the room. 
Well, Sophia, cried Jackson, an’t I good? No; for you wait- 
ed to kiss Sally in the entry, last night, when I was 

mg out with her; and she said you was a nasty black hog, 
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Here the company set up a loud laugh. Scphia was dismiss- 
ed into the kitchen, with a promise that Mr. Herbert should 


have his tea. 
(To be continued.) 


—=b +o 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
Concinded. 


AnotHer officer walked past us. He bowed gracefully 
to my companion, and proceeded. He was tall, weil propor- 
tioned, and majestic in his appearance. He had not the re- 
gular beauty of lieutenant W , but there was an inde- 
scribable something in his look that commanded respect and 
attracted affection. His eyes were dark, brilliant and pene- 
trating; his hair dark chesnut, siightly curled over a tore- 
head where candour was enthroned; a smile of benevolent 
sweetness playing round a handsome mouth disclosed a ve- 
“ry fine set of teeth, and gave evidence of an excellent tem- 
per. He did not appear more than five and twenty, but an 
air of placid seriousness tempered the gaiety of youth and 
added to the interest he excited “ ‘That is captain ” 
said my friend. “ He possesses every virtue that can digni- 
fy a man and a christian. ‘Though in the school of dissipa- 
tion, he retaims the purity of his morals uncontaminated, 
and nothing can induce him to swerve from the path of 
rectitude. ‘The aged love him, the young and dissipated 
respect him, while his life is a tacit reproof to them; he is 
the pride and joy of his parents and friends. He has fought 
bravely in several actions and is as generous as brave; he 
has a heart that can “feel another’s wo,’’ and never feels 
without endeavouring to relieve it. He is the idol of his sol- 
diers, who would cheerfully sacrifice their lives in his de- 
fence. Would to heaven all our officers were like him! he 
is an honour to the profession whose badge he wears. 

The supper was now announced, and on quitting the 
room we returned home. 
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THE HILL OF LIFE. 
Extracted from the Savage, published by T. S. Manning. 


Armine became acquainted with his own existence in- 


the valley of Childhood. His couch was composed of roses, 
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an! canopied over by the boughs of thé orange and the 
myrtle. Bubbling springs were seen among the flowers, 
and the melody of birds was heard amid the branches. The 
Hill of Life appeared before him, and he set his face toward 
the summit of the mountain. The ascent is known by the 
name of Youth: it was easy and delightful. A female form 
of the most angelic appearance was his constant companion: 
her name was Hope. She strewed his path with flowers: and 
her presence shed abroad the sunshine of cheerfulness and 
joy. She led him forward by the hand: and distant objecis, 
when pointed out by her finger, assumed a supernatu- 
ral and celestial brilliancy. When he lay down to repose, 
poppies were strewed on his pillow; and when he awoke, 
his heavenly companion entranced his eyes with her magi- 
cal mirror of ravishing delights. Sometimes he turned aside 
into the gardens of pleasure, and bathed in the rivers of sen- 
sual delight; but when he had heard at a distance the loud 
but mellow voice of the trumpet of Fame, which sounded 
on the top of the mountain, he broke loose trom the allure- 
ments of pleasure, determined to acquire more substanual 
bliss, by heroic exertions. 

When he had gained the last stages of the ascent, he was 
met by a restless being, of a dark and forbidding counte- 
nance: her name was Care. She pressed him into her com- 
pany, and attempted to engross his attention. But her fami- 
liar approaches were forbidden by Hope; and she contented 
herself with flitting about in his view at a distance. 

The summit of the mountain is an elevated plain, known 
by the name of Manhood. li commands an extensive pros- 
pect on every side; but these views are not all equally de- 
lightful, When you stand on the mountain and cast your 
eyes back ward to the valiey ot Childhood, the mind is over- 
powered by conflicting emotions. You review with delight 
the wanderings oi infancy in the valley of roses; but this en- 
joy ment is mixed with an inexpressible sentiment of sorrow 
and regret; the thought of joys never to be repeated, and of 
pleasures forever gone! 

The ascent of Youth is viewed still with less complacen- 
cy. ‘The aberrations, in this part of the journey, give to the 
prospect a bitterness and gloom that cioud the enjoyment. 
* Sweet humble vale!’ said Armine, looking through the 
long vista of Youth, to the commencement of his journey, 
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‘¢ Sweet humble vale! your delights are forever vanished! 
your pleasures can never return!”’ : 

Having thus said, he turned himself around to take a 
view of the elevated plain on which he stood. The face of 
the couniry was various; some parts were covered with 
thisties and thorns; and others were crowned with proud 
forests of oak, a:.d groves of towering poplars. In some parts 
were to be seen “ eloud cap towers and gorgeous palaces;”” 
and in others, the sordid and miscrable ‘* huts of cheerless 
poverty.”? Some of the inhabitants build houses of marble, 
as though tiem residence in the place were never to have an 
end; while multitudes are crowded in cottages of clay. Dark 
clouds hang constantiy over the mountain: some contem- 
plate their appearance with caimness, but others view them 
with horror and dismay. 

A phuosopher, who sat, with the utmost composure, on 
the point of a rock, and viewed the shifting of the clouds 
through a perspective, beckoned Armine to approach. He 
obey ed. * I perceive,”’ said the philosopher, ‘{ by yourcoun- 
tenance, that you have lately gained thé gummit of the 
mountain.”’ Armuine assented. “* Well,’’ cowfinued the sage, 
‘¢ you will remain here awhile: 1 have, for my part, been 
many years a resident on this plain; and must speedily des- 
cend on the other side of the hill. [ observed you, just now, 
louking back on the valley ofChildhood: have you any ob- 
jeciion to take a view of the opposite descent?”’ Armine 
was silent. The philosopher took him by the hand and led 
him to the brow of the hill. “ The deciivity,”’ said he, ‘ as 
you may perceive, is much greater on this side than on the 
other: it is called the Decline of Lifey it has but a dreary 
appearance. The descent is rapid into the valley of Old Age: 
and in that valley, rolls the biack, sluggish, and bottomless 
River of Death.” Having thus spoken, he sighed, and im- 
mediately began to descend. Armine called after him with 
a loud voice, saying, “ Is the.river without a shore? Are 
there no green fields on the other side, where a weary travel- 
ler may findiasting repose?” ‘he philesopher turned round, 
and looked upon Armine. There was an expression of sad- 
ness upon his countenance. “ No traveller has returned,” 
said he, * to give us any intelligence. There 1s, without 
doubt, a country on the other side of the water: I have had 
a glimpse of it myself; but those who are swallowed up by 
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the River of Death, are, in ali probability, carried by the ra 
ae" of the current into the Dead Sea of eternal objivion.” 
aving thus said, he pursued his way down the mountain. 
(To be continued.) 


——=B ¢ Ge 


MADAM, 

As I have a few moments of leisure; I think I may as 
well empluy them in answering your question. “* How was 
America hrst peopled?” but as no actual account can ever 
reasonably be expected, ali 1 can say on the subject is mere- 
ly conjecture iounded on appearances and probability. The 
first is that as we are led by circumstances to believe that 
the earth is round, oi course there must exist some unity be- 
tween its different quarters, and perhaps that which joins 
the east and west may be either a very smail isthmus, or they 
may be separated only by a narrow river, and consequently 
easily passed. Nay in this opinion | am strengthened by 
numberless uavigators in the early ages; and it was the 
search for this passage to the east that led to the discovery 
of America; for all united in one opinion, and steered to the 
west. Now as this conjecture still exists, though not yet 
realized, 1t may in some future age be ascertained, that our 
ancestors were no more visionaries than Columbus was, 
who when he first suggested the probability of the existence 
of this our western hemisphere was called a fool or a mad- 
mai, ill he by ocular demonstration coufirmed his asser- 
tions. And why may we not as reasonably conclude that 
there exists a unity between the east and west quarters of 
the giobe, as that all parts of an apple are joined together? 
Though the example may appear simple to many, yet it 
carries conviction to my mind; and I have often gazed on 
the giobe in search of this line of unityy which must be ve- 
ry small. Hitherto the isthmus of Darien is the only dis- 
covered one: butas that dividesthe Atlanticocean from the 
Pacitic,and uniies the whole continent; to me it appears there 
n.ust be another and much smailer one somewhere; and that 
during the wars of Asia some of the conquered tribes in 
that quarter of the globe may, 1: their retreat from a pursu- 
ingencmy, have becn guided by a directing Providence to it, 
and (ound satety and a peaceiul asylum m the western hem- 
isphere; and that irom them descended the western tribes 
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ef Indians, who are the real Americans. Nay, even the 
compiexion, features, customs, manners, religion, and some 
traditions of the aborigines of America, are similar io those 
of many of the East india nations which are a part of Asia 
where the earliest ages that the bible accounts for began; 
and the Chinese have traditions similar to our history, 
though more remote than the infancy ot the worid that ours 
relates. Now ii we combine all these reasons and probabili- 
ties together, why shouid we not infer that America was 
first peopled by emigrants from Asia? When Noah left the 
ark nis descendants dispersed themselves through the earth; 
and many of the ancient Britons, 1. «. the Weich, pretend 
to be linealiy descended trom a son of Noah. Therefore the 
question, How was iurope first peopled? will perhaps be as 
proper to ask as of -‘merica. For can we suppose that the 
power of God was noi here betore the sons of Europe be- 
cane its inhabitants, or that his protection extends but to 
the professors of christianity? is not his power omnipotent? 


—I am, madam, respecuuily, yours, MENTOR. 


ARIEL. No. III. 
MADAM, 


I nave been deeply engaged since my my last to you; 
but noi so much so as to negiect your letter-box, nor my 
friends the Bachelors. It was I that ied Mr. Friendly to the 
river’s bank, when he rescued the poor lamb, and ‘thus 
made the first step towards his emancipation from the thral- 
dom of prejudice and the misery of an old Bachelor’s life: 
and though his late companions reprobate his conduct pub- 
licly, they ail sigh to follow his example in private. But I 
must be brief; for time is precions with me; and I now 
merely desiga to answer their last, wherein they dwell so 
long on your printer’s mistake, for I said that their (the 
Bachelors’) habitation was situated in a wood on the banks 
of the river Schuylkill at the falls which is six miles from 
the city instead of three: and although I have never made a 
voyage to sea; yet I can measure the distance from Phila- 
deiphia to Bachelors’ Hall, better than any of its inhabitants. 
Mr. Sage too is so deeply tinctured with the detestation in 
which his fraternity hold the female sex as to pretend (for I 
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do not believe it is ignorance) not to know that Ariel is al- 
ways represented as a female—but they scorn to write the 
word she. O had you but seen the cloud that darkened the 
brows of the whole fraternity when my letter to you was 
read aloud—Amazed they sat, and scarce believed the con- 
viction of their waking senses, and fer atime all was 
gloomy silence. At length out came the bursting storm; 
loud it roared in anger dire, and in a wordy torrent rose. 
Then again pride swelled each heart, and every nouth was 
closed till the whole was conclued; when all broke out in 
wild uproar, 

Like thunder claps, to break our naps 

When sleeping safe and sound. 

Who could the caitiff be who had thus betrayed their 
mysteries? A man it must be; and all with one voice con- 
cluded it could be no other than the renegado Friendly. 
Alas! poor Bob! were half the maledictions that were pour- 
ed on thy defenceless head to fall where they designed, bit- 
ter would be thy fate. And then to think of the vanity of 
those beings— Mahogany tables, quotha! Now I will leave 
it to the whole of your female readers to decide who they 
think tells truth as to the furniture or cleanliness of Bache- 
lore’ Hall. Those gentlemen say, in their concluding lines, 
that every member of society has some limited sphere of 
duty to fulfil. I wish they would tell their readers, what 
duty an old bachelor fulfils. Under any other character I 
should admire that part of Mr. Sago’s letter; but where ac- 
tions contradict words, I cannot be even pleased. 


Yours, ARIEL. 


P. S. In my next I will give you a few useful hints for 
ethers and yourself. 


FRIENDSHIP, 


Is the most soothing balm the human hearf can experi- 
ence. When oppressed by sickness and cares, we sink ex- 
hausted and languid oa ine couch of anguish, how renovat- 
ing is the voice of Friendship! and how consoling to the 
heart, to feel that its cares aad anxieties are participated by 
a fellow creature; and to know that there is a being whose 
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vigilance would shield us from impending evil, even at the 
risk oi liie, iame and foriune! What a pity that so fragrant 
a flower shouid, like the Aice, biossem Lut once a century; 
for, alas! how rarely is the sincere friend to be found! 
Though a weed whose appearance is similar to this fra- 
grant flower has fouid a piace in the worid, and many attri- 
bute to it the virtues of ai rare flower; yct the deception 
is casily detecte¢ ‘present to it either the hour of calamity, 
the decline ot health, or pale adversity, and all its vivid co- 


lours tade, while like the sensitive plant it shrinks from the 
touch, CECILIA, 


——2 +o 


BLUE DEVILS. 


I was yesterday again afflicted with the hypochondria, 
vulgarly calied the Biue Devils. I endeavoured to drive 
them off by walking; but every thing was out of order— 

my shoe was torn. | strove to lounge away the morning in 
Peale’s museum, but the arrangements displeased me. I 
got my profile taken, and immediately burnt it—I looked 
at the sign, ‘ No likeness, no pay”—the cutter retorted, 
‘“* No pay, no likeness.” I left the museum and proceeded 
to Otis’ paint room, where | saw a painting of captain Stew- 
art, as large as life; this reminded me of the hoax circulated 
respecting the Maidstone. I proceeded to the court house; 
the judge was pronouncing the sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment on a poor wretch, who had not money enough 
to bribe the jury , to fee his own or stop the mouth of the 
Opposite counseiior. I repeated Sterne’s celebrated apostro- 
plie to Freedom. I came home and found the dinner spoiled. 
I endeavoured to read, but the first thing that struck niy eye 
was the obituary of Orr—1 remembered the scenes we had 
passed together, and I reflected that they were gone! I again 
walked out, and turned up Market-street, without any os- 
tensible object in view. I met ‘Tom W.—he told me’ that 
poor Jack Ramage had just been consigned to the grave; he 
whose scintillations of wit had so often set the bar-room in a 
roar—Poor Jack! ‘‘where are thy jibes and jests now!” The 
fate of this poor fellow afforded matter enough for reflec- 
tioi.:—With talents the most brilliant, an education above 
the ordinary rank,—after being consul for the U. S. at Ha- 
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vanna seven years, he died at the poor-house and was fol- 
lowed to the grave by ouly three persons. Alas! poor hu- 
man nature! [> wind up the sad history of the day, I went 
in the evening to the new play of ** The Students of Sala- 
matica;” it was dull and iasipid. I sat out three acts and then 
went home, and presentiy after to bed, where in the arms 
ef Somnus, 


“I forgot my friendships and forgave my foes.” . J. 





TO CLARA. 


Anp hast thou felt, dear Fair unknown, 
For human sorrows not thine own? 
T ren—-tath tae Quad livire impress’ d 
Irs neavenly stam upon thy dreast, 
Warmn’d with the great Redeemer’s zeal, 
Til! melte 1 toe n>race ths seal. 

The seal of P -ovidence! were now 
Hs ooasted imize, 02 our brow? 
Far more exalted thougats, impart 
H's essence toa feeling Aeart. 

But, feel for others! is’t not strange? 
Wi! zivins gems without exchange? 
I pause— 

Ah! now the enigmy’s solved: 

W ren the great * Miad of ali” revolved, 
H>v most the virtues to reward— 
From severing dangers each to guard, 
He seized the silken thread of iove, 
Spun by archanzels for the dove; 
And twined it round the en»dosom’d whole; 
Then on their union breathed a soul, 
And gave them. with delight, the best 
Of hu nan thrones—che female breast. 

Permitted, from the heavenly sphere, 
Cherub and seraph Join you Aere; 
They tune your harps and raise your song, 
To strains that angels would prolong. 

Here Rosa’s mus'c, hence your own; 
Sweet Bards! the adamantine zone 
Of truth still yours—the age of mind 
Will nature’s sweetest vercure find, 
The eye of sense emalm its view, 
in sapphire, of celestial hue. 
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But Clara! rouse thee from thy dreams, 


Nor dwell on such ungrateful themes; 
Sink not to misery thy song, 

Its shortest line is far too long. 
While Philomela mourns, all sleep, 


Save those who wake with her to weep; 


And few are they who hear and feel. 
A flint gives fire to the steel, 
A rock will echo to a groan, 
A forest tree will hear the moan 
Of way-lost traveller, and shed 
A leafy pillow for his head; 
But man! — 

Revived I turn to thee, 
In honest firm sincerity. 

I greet thy will, reject thy praise; 
Pleasures and sorrows have their days. 
You cannot, Clara! have forgot 
That this is but the common lot, 
Entailed on all of woman born; 

Who plucks a rose, must feel a thorn. 

From pleasure what is all we gain? 
Tis nothing till it’s weigh’d with pain. 
Seize sweets from “Araby the blest,” 
Rip up the bowels of the west, 

Rake Afric’s gold, steal India’s gems, 


Pluck all her spices from their stems,— 


Who knows their value in the scale, 
Till lead or iron tells the tale? 
Adversity’s our real worth; 
It gives our embryo virtues birth, 
And lights at once the funeral pyre, 
For every base or mean desire. 
But blame me not, that I ne’er piled 
My gold in heaps when fortune smiled. 
I never yet could find a key, 
Would lock a ¢ear from misery; 
Then tell me, Clara, where’s the chest 
Will iron bind a feeling breast? 
My God! be witness but to this! 
When, sanctioned by a kindred kiss, 
I ne’er refused my much to share, 
Or /ittle with the child of care. 
Clara! you say J laugh and sport, 
’Tis melancholy’s best resort; 
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It ’s better far to play the food, 

Tian be misfortune’s passive fool. 

But nobler thoughts tempt every smile 
‘That now and then my cares b-guile; 
They’re beam’d from that celestial ray, 
That promises eternal day. 

Believe me, Clara, half our ills 

Are vapours which our pride distils; 

You say you've felt, ** joy, transport, love,” 
(These are the dlessings of above!) 

«“ Pain, grief. <listress.” these [’.1 allow 
Conpounled med’ -ines for below: 

But happiness! —:ourt Aer?—i | spite 

The Parthian voun !s you 'n xer flight. 
“You've felt, y u’ve known and suffer’d all;” 
Rebound to fortune every ball. 

Make but you" mind a bulwark firm, 

A iion shrinks into a worm. 

And, Clara, then, the woman’s tread 
Doth really bruise the serpeat’s head. GNOMON 


a 


LINES 
Written during a fine evening which succeeded a stormy day. 


At morn dusky clouds o’er tae atmospere lower’d, 
Dark frown’d the tempest and fast fell the rain; 
At evening ’twus calm, the st rm’s fury sus ded, 
And the sun’s cheering »eams shed their splendour again. 


I gazed on the heavens, now placid and clondiess, 
The tempest was hush’d, and all! nature serene; 

And So! as he roll’d bis bri¢ht car o’er the ocean, 
A lustre relulgent spread over the scene. 


Thus, though my life’s norn has by erief been »’ercloude d, 
And adversity’s tempest has chill’d my sad breast, 

My eve may be cheer’d by one brig it ray of gladness, 
As the sun’s dying glories now smile in the west. ROSA. 


a 


STANZAS.. 
On the Death of Miss Rebecca S. Rawle. 


Ou fate! relentless fae, way thus destroy 
Man’s richest blessings. in man’s pures! joy ? 
W by fairy hope to death relentiess doom? 
Why nip the blossom, ere it reach its bloom; 
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Why chill the heart once warm’d by virtues’ glow, 
A nd snatch those virtues from this vale below? 
Why.fre eze life’s tides insatiate monster, why 
emn such peerless excellence to die? ; 
Id grace of persoun—elegance of mind, 
gen the charms of innocence combined; te 
ould rosy youth, or radiant beauty seve : 
Their gay possessor from the silent grave; 
im sighs, could tears, fate’s rigid sentence move, ; 
r all the plaintive eloquence of love; : 
Still, dear Rebecca! hadst thou linger’d here ! 
To shed thy lustre o’er an earthly sphere. | 
But no!—==Those graces which we fondly view’d, | 
Those —— the erring sowb subdued, | 4 


Shunn’d ou ce—shrunk from corruption’s breath, 


5 Tigi 






And rose immortal from the arms ef death. B. 
M rs. Carr would oblige her friend Leucia by inserting the following ‘ 


acrostic on our beloved Washington. I: talls very fur short of his mer- : 
its; but it is a genuine youthful €ffusion. flowing waim from a heart that 5 
beats with rapture on hearing praise justly bestowed on the friend of 


our country. 


ae AN ACROSTIC ON WASHINGTON. : 
FOR THE 22D OF FEBRUARY. aay 





‘Wuat great impulses in our bosoms glow! 
Absorb the soul and at the eyes o’erflow; 

Swell every breast with patriotic zeal; 

Hush every interest save our country’s weal! 
Illustrious Washington! they flow from thee; 
Noblest of friends to heaven-born liberty. 

Guide of our state, our bulwark in the field; 
Thy country’s saviour, father, friend and shield; 
O may our hearts adore thy genuine worth y 
Next to that Being who gave being birth. LEUCIA. 


> 6 


MARRIAGE. 
At Wilkesbarre (Penn.) on the 23d ult. by J. Wright, esquire, Mr. 
John Worden, aged 65, to Mrs. Peggy Ames, aged 7}, all of that place. 


DEATHS. 
In this city—On the 2ist ult. Mr. Jacob Brown, in the 81st year of 
his age—On the 28th ult. Mr. Lewis Alien, aged 44 yeers—On the 
2d inst. Mr. William Trotter, merchant, in the 41st-year of his age. 
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In Lower Merion, Penn. on the 19th ult. Mr. Samlitel Dehaven, up- 


wards of 88 years of ave. 
In the towii of Reading (Penn.) on tfe Ist inst, —— Read, esq. 





in the 63d year of his age. - 
In New-York, on the 23d ult. Robert Fulton, esq. age ." 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
Has Montford sly forsook the stream? : igfe 
Wit he no more with ny ae a 


No more invoke the mus«s’ i$? 
If so he’*li make sone wand maids! 


Ghay’s letter is to0 acrimonious; ii w uld.turn our Regale to acid: 








besides, the Editress cafag-ure him that th jnunication he alludes 
to, was waitten by two very hin lsome young | , and not by a dis- 
appointed old one, as he supposes. Rises 


Ifa certain friend of ours has actually swallowed “ Cupid,” why we 
may soon expect to see all our fair Veuuses in mourning. The Edi- 
tress however cannot spare any par: of the Tea Tray :o ‘ell* the com- 
bat:” the ideas are goud; but even imagination is outraged by the in- 
cident. 

Timothy wrongs the Editress; young writers of any merit, ne- 
ver meet with contempt from her. «s might be instanced in the publi- 
cation of some pieces in the Tea Tray, whica after all her cobblinge 


are but so so. . 
Why so indolent, Mr. C.? ¢*.. 

Yu sip our weekly cup of tea; - sy 

But in the converse take 10 part— 

A lazy wight thou surely art. 

Do the Bachelors apprehend any danver to their anti-matrimonial 


system from the air of the office of the Tea Tray, that they send their 
communications by post? Surely the Editress is a very harmless being, 


and all her family, though femals ire so too. 
— + eo 
wo The public are respectfully incormed, that the office of the 
Tea Tray is removed to No.8 South Fifth street, nearly opposite to 


Mr. Blake’s music store. 
| SEN aS 


= a —- -—— 











The Inretiecruat Reeare, or Lapres’ Tea Teay, is published every Saturday, 
by Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Eac) nun-ber will contain sixteen octavo pages, 


every six mouths forming a handsoine volume of ‘our Wund ved and sixteen pages. 


Price three dollars a year, collected monthly in the city. Subscribers noi re- 
siding in the city, to pay one doliar in .dvance, and the other two at the close of 
pic first six months. Subscribers’ names wii! be published at the end of the first 


vYurume. 
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